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QUESTING WITH guile 


As is our custom at this sea- 
son, we turn back the pages of 
history an even 100 yrs. 

It was in the spring of 1858 
that Oliver Wendell Holmes pub- 
lished The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. (In this collection the 
author included “The Chambered 
Nautilus” and that irrepressible 
poem of the one-hoss shay, “The 
Deacon’s Masterpiece.” 

In 1858, too, Longfellow com- 
pleted The Courtship of Mites 
Standish. Ten thousand copies 
were sold in London on the day 
of publication. 


99 
The yr 1858 brought the Lin- 


coln-Douglas debates (only the 
Illinois folk called them ihe 
Douglas-Lincoln debates.) This 


was the springboard that gave the 
little-known Illinois lawyer a rep- 
utation and the Republican nom- 
ination for President. 


Two wks after the final debate 
—on Oct 27, 1858 — there was 
born in New York City a man 
who, perhaps after Washington 
and Lincoln, ranks as our most 
colorful Chief Executive — Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 26th President of 
the U S. 


99 


“Pike’s Peak or Bust!” was the 
rallying cry of gold-rushers, as 





they pushed across the plains in 
1858, toward the Rockies where, 
rumor had it, a man could realize 
his dreams for the digging. 
Meanwhile, in the East, another 
dream came to fulfillment as the 
New York Sun, on Aug 26, 1858, 
published the lst news dispatch 
rec'd by cable from London. 
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In 1858 you could, for the Ist 
time, send a letter by overland 
coach to the Pacific Coast. The 
specified running time for the 
2.800 mi’s from Tipton, Mo to 
San Francisco, Calif, was 25 days. 
And that was a mighty fast sched- 
ule in those times! 
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In the world of industry and 
invention a wealth of wares, rang- 
ing from burglar alarms to baby 
carriages, were lst getting into 
production. A man named Albert 
Potts perfected the now-familiar 
postal letter box. In Camden, N J, 
Richard Easterbrook was _begin- 
ning to manufacture the Ist steel 
pens. And over in Philadelphia, a 
little-known minister to human 
frailty was making a memorable 
contribution. His name was Hy- 
man L. Lipman. He invented the 
pencil with an eraser attached. 





may we QUOTE ¢ 


{1] Pres Dwicut D EISEN- 
HOWER, in a letter to Dr KEv- 
In McCann, pres of Defiance 
(Ohio) College, asserting that 
educators must take initia- 
tive in stimulating interest in sci- 
ence: “Our educational institutions 
should turn to gov’t only for that 
which they themselves cannot ac- 
complish at all or so well.” 

[2] Prof Van CLEVE Morris, Dep't 
of Education, Rutgers Univ, ad- 
dressing American Assn for Ad- 
vancement of Science: “The pres- 
ence of the Fed’l gov’t in educa- 
tional policy councils, far from 
threatening oppressive control, will 
serve to challenge the oppressive 
control that local school authori- 
ties have over teachers and pupils.” 
{3] Dr GraHam Dv SHANE, editor, 
Science Magazine: “We need edu- 
cated people in all phases of life. 
We should not force everyone to go 
off on a science binge.” ... [4] 
Vice Pres RicHarD M NIXON, warn- 
ing that we must expect increased 
sacrifices: “Much as we like lower 
taxes and higher living standards, 
it won’t make any difference if we 
are not here to enjoy them.” .. 

[5] Dr Pavut B Sears, Yale Univ, 
retiring pres, American Ass’n for 
Advancement of Science, address- 
ing 124th annual meeting: “Our 
future security may depend less up- 
on priority in exploring outer space 
than upon our wisdom in managing 
the space in which we live.” .. 

[6] CHas E Wuson, former Sec’y 
of Defense: “Some people think I 
was a budget-cutter—that I put 
balancing the budget ahead of the 





country —but that’s 
a lot of poppycock. I 
believe in balancing 
the budget, but I be- 
lieve in taxing peo- 
ple to pay the way.” 
[7] Sen Kart E Muwnot (R-SD), 
denying charge that Republican 
mbrs of Senate Labor Committee 
are biased: “The charge that we 
are trying to concentrate on unions 
led by Democrats is as phony as a 
three-dollar bill.” . . . [8] Donat E 
J McNamara, dean, N Y Inst of 
Criminology, defending wire-tap- 
ping as an aid in apprehending 
criminals: “There is no moral or 
philosophical question involved. If 
the public insists on police protec- 
tion, it can’t handcuff the police.” 
[9] Dr NatHan S K1LIne, research 
director, Rockland State Hospital, 
Orangeburg, N Y: “I would guess 
that in 10 yrs mental disease will 
no longer be our No 1 problem. We 
probably will be able to control 
major mental illness before we can 
control cancer.” . . . [10] ApusHa- 
VAN ARZUMANYAN AGAFONVICH, dir- 
rector, Soviet Inst of World Econ- 
omy and Internat’l Relations, of- 
fering economic aid to Asian and 
African countries: “We are ready 
to help you as a brother helps a 
brother.” [11] Dr GEOFFREY 
FisHer, Archbishop of Canterbury: 
“Half the trouble with the world 
today is due to the fact that far too 
many people are talking too much.” 











moving, finger 
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The introduction of the Therm- 
ionic Converter at a recently-con- 
cluded convention of the American 
Ass’n for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence is a potent reminder that, in 
the development and application of 
power, we still are in the rubbing- 
two-sticks-together stage. 

Briefly, the Thermionic Conver- 
ter, developed experimentally by 
atomic-energy pioneer Volney C 
Wilson, contemplates the creation 
of electricity directly from a heat 
source (such as the sun’s rays) 
without the use of motor-driven 
machines. The potentials inherent 
in this short-circuiting of tradi- 
tional generators are literally be- 
yond human comprehension. They 
may even profoundly affect outer- 
space travel within 10 or 15 yrs. 

And this is only one of the im- 
minent miracles now taking form 
in the minds of men. We are very, 
very close to some breath-taking 
discoveries in the realm of free rad- 
ical chemistry. Here power is ob- 
tained not by igniting a fuel, but by 
re-combining free radicals in na- 


ture to get released energy.(The Air 
Force has already mixed nitric ox- 
ide with oxygen atoms of the high 
atmosphere to increase the speed 


and power of rockets.) A gener- 
ation hence the burning of our nat- 
ural resources to produce energy 
may seem as wasteful as the primi- 
tive practice of cutting down for- 
ests to heat houses. 

And these developments come 
only in the nick of time. For the 
present drain on some natural re- 
sources, such as oil, is intolerable. 
By the time this yr’s babies are driv- 
ing motor cars we shall have found 
it necessary to turn to a new fuel— 
gasoline will, by 1975, be far too 
precious to put in automobile tanks. 
At present consumption rate the 
world’s readily-obtainable stores 
of oil will be drained in 25 yrs. Oil 
from shale, tho abundant, will be 
costly. What, then, will be the mo- 
tor-car fuel of the future? We may 
apply the energy inherent in or- 
ganic substances; we may turn to 
solid fuels, or we may, as Thos 
Edison once suggested, refine and 
perfect the electric car. 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted" A 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ADVENTURE—1 

When all the mountains in the 
world have been scaled, when the 
poles hold no more secrets, when 
the last acre of the last continent 
has been traversed; when, in short, 
everything on our planet is known 
and catalogued, the way will still 
be open for discovery. The world 
will never be conquered so long as 
the zest for conquest, for adven- 
ture is in men’s hearts.—MAvrRIcEe 
Herzoc, New Outlook. 


AGE—2 

Victor Hugo, titan of French iit- 
erature, was once called upon to 
comfort a friend who had arrived 
at his 50th birthday and was de- 
pressed at the idea of growing old. 

“You should rejoice, my friend,” 
Hugo told him, “that you have es- 
caped your forties, which are the 
old age of youth, and have at last 
arrived at the age of 50, which is 
the youth of old age.”—Property, 
Syndicated by Cambridge Assoc’s, 
Boston. 


Man soon will learn how to live 
to be 100. The solution to a longer 
life will not only be in new drugs, 
but even more in man’s learning to 
to live in chemical balance, so that 
he repels disease—Dr Rene J Du 
Bose, Rockefeller Inst _ scientist; 
discoverer of 1st antibiotic, grami- 
cidin. 







AMERICA—Americans—3 

A Russian who had fled from the 
Soviet Union had been living with 
his wife in America for some time. 
One day he came home with a 
proud look on his face and an- 
nounced, “Today we finally got the 
right to be American citizens.” 

“Wonderful,” beamed his wife as 
she tied an apron around him. 
“And now wash the dishes.”—Re- 
vue, Munich (QuorTe translation). 


AUTOMATION—4 

Perhaps you have heard that 
automation will some day put an 
end to most human labor. Yet en- 
gineer John Diebold, who coined 
the word, thinks the result will be 
“an enormous demand for trained 
personnel to maintain the complex 
machines.” A McGraw-Hill survey 
indicated that 40% of companies 
with automation require more 
skilled maintenance men than be- 
fore. Gen’l Mills named 23 skilled 
jobs created by automation. A col- 
lege degree wasn’t required for any 
of them. Special training was. In 
the world of automation there may 
be almost no place left for unskill- 
ed labor. — Jerry KLeIn & BILL 
Fisuer, Jr, You Didn’t Go to Col- 
lege? Public Affairs Pamphlet. 


Que 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 





The New Yr looks brightest for 
the Democrats in the matter of 
capturing vacancies in the U S 
House of Representatives. Five spe- 
cial elections will be held in Jan to 
fill House seats vacated because of 
deaths or retirement of incumbents. 
Election of a Democrat is certain 
in Georgia and presumed in 3 other 
contests. The resignation of Rep 
Sterling Cole (R-NY) to accept a 
position as Director Gen’l of the 
Internat’] Atomic Energy Agency 
left the traditionally 2-to-1 Re- 
publican district with a little- 
known GOP candidate, Howard W 
Robinson. The Democrat, Francis 
P Hogan, is well known and the 
election is expected to be close. 


Washington satellite satire: Why 
worry about the Russians having a 
dog in their satellite? We have 
bugs in ours! 


“ ” 


When the Weather Bureau an- 
nounced the names it has picked 
for ’58 hurricanes — ending with 
Xrae, Yurith and Zorna—officials 
admitted they are running out of 
names beginning with some of the 
more difficult letters. Since the 
Bureau has rule that no woman’s 
name can be repeated, this may 
force a change to naming hurri- 
canes after men. 


Quse 
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CHILD—Guidance—5 
It isn’t so hard to teach children 
right from wrong. The hard part is 
to remember what you taught 
them.—CuHarRLEs RUFFING. 


CHILD—Training—6 

We grown-ups are _ constantly 
painting pictures which influence 
our children. I know a 12-yr-old 
girl who can scarcely wait to marry 
so she can be divorced to marry 
someone else. That is the picture 
of adult life her divorced parents 
have created for her. Recently, my 
own little daughter, Kathy, and her 
friends were playing house. 

When Kathy suggested a _ tea- 
party, another little girl said scorn- 
fully, “Tea is old fashioned. Let’s 
have cocktails. This water is the 
gin.” 

“Aunt Mina serves tea,” Kathy 
said quietly. “A cup of tea is pret- 
ty.” And so they served tea, accord- 
ing to Aunt Mina’s picture of hos- 
pitally. One picture is indeed worth 
a thousand words.—EILeEn HAsseEL, 
Guideposts. 


CHURCH—7 

Our houses of worship have be- 
come places for social climbers.— 
Prof ALtBert T RasMuSSEN, Colgate- 
Rochester Divinty School. 


The church steeple must not be 
an ad for respectability. It must 
always be an intrusion of the sky- 
line. It must stand for witness.— 
Dr Ros’t SprKe, director of evan- 
gelism, Congregational Christian 
Churches, quoted in New Christian 
Advocate. 


CYNICISM—8 

A cynic is a person who knows 
everything and believes nothing.— 
Cy N PEACE. 








The gift-giving season is now be- 
hind us, and we are sorry this little 
item didn’t come to our attention 
in time to pass it along to you at 
the Holiday period. You may have 
a scientific friend who would be 
thrilled to receive this vest design- 
ed espically for incubating germs. 
The vest, says Chemical & Engi- 
neering News, speeds the testing of 
bacteriological samples collected in 
field by keeping them warm before 
they are passed along to the lab’y 
for identification. 

Samples are placed in Petri dish- 
es which are, in turn, inserted in- 
to pockets of the vest. There they 
remain at body temperature. Vest 
is worn around the chest, next to 
the skin—an ideal climate for most 
germs. 


“ ” 


Well, we now learn that a maga- 
zine called Made-in-Europe (circu- 
lated to American buyers of im- 
ported merchandise) has gone 
Playboy one better in the matter of 
extended subscriptions. Playboy, 
you recall, has a lifetime subscrip- 
tion for $150, which may be once 
bequeathed. Made-in-Europe offers 
what they term an “eternal” sub- 
scription. It may be passed along 
to heirs and assigns for an incal- 
culable future period. The price, 
too, is $150. And the publishers say 
they entertain no apprehensions. 
The $150 is set up in a trust fund, 
with income compounded to cover 
production costs indefintely. 


J mining the magazines 


“f. SSCCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSSESSESSeSeee 
gs 


The PR Doctor, a bulletin 
issued by the Public Relations 
Dep’t of the American Medical 
Ass’n, is reminding physicians 
that scientific and professional 
jnls should not be left in recep- 
tion rooms. Some of the tech- 
nical discussions may disturb 
patients unduly. And, besides, 
adds the PR Doctor: “Articles 
on subjects such as profession- 
al liability suits, fee-splitting, 
etc do not build patient confi- 
dence.” 





Oa 
47 

You recall the story of the little 
girl who dutifully wrote her aunt 
a “thank you” note for a gift vol- 
ume. “This book,” she candidly said, 
“tells me more about penguins than 
I care to know.” 

Some readers may have a similar 
reaction to an article by Wm J L 
Sladen in Scientific American 
(Dec). Adequately titled, “Pen- 
guins” it is a semi-scientific but 
understandable discussion of these 
fascinating Polar creatures. Well 
illustrated. 

This same issue of Scientific 
American, by the way, carries the 
usual annual listing of science 
books for younger readers. Prob- 
ably, all things considered, the 
most competent and comprehensive 
listing available. Consult your lo- 


cal library. 
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DRINK—Drinking—9 

Last yr the expenditure for each 
man, woman and child in America 
for alcoholic beverage was $60. 
(This represents more than the per 
capita income of one quarter the 
inhabitants of the earth).—Ameri- 
can Mercury. 


EDUCATION—10 

The most important unsolved 
problem in education is discover- 
ing and releasing the maximum 
potential of each child. We need 
poets, senators, businessmen, as 
well as scientists and engineers. If 
we discover what children have in 
them early enough, we’ll have more 
than enough of everything —JoHN 
Hersey, novelist, Mathematics 
Teacher. 


There are many youngsters ap- 
pearing in my court who are gain- 
ing absolutely nothing from school. 
Worse, they hold back other stu- 
dents. These children just can’t ad- 
just themselves to schooling; they 
are not adaptable to education.— 
ALBERT A WOoOLDMAN, Juvenile Ct 
‘Judge, Cleveland, proposing a bill 
to permit children under 16 to quit 
school “if not adaptable to educa- 
tion.” 


EDUCATION—Science—11 

We cannot hope to maintain a 
comparable level of scientific a- 
chievement (to Soviet Russia) as 
long as we persist in using the 
same mold to shape the mind of 
the future scientist as that of the 
future clerk, salesman, storekeeper, 
and what not. It should be obvious 


Que 


Vol. 


to intelligent and right-thinking 
Americans that we must revamp 
our system of higher education to 
seek out and give special training 
to those who offer the best chance 
to insure our supremacy in scientif- 
ic thought and development—Wm 
P Lear,-chmn of the bd, Lear Inc, 
“US-USSR Educational Systems—A 
Comparison,” Missiles and Rockets. 


Que scrap book 


A thought for National Free- 
dom Day (Feb 1): 


So long as we discriminate 
between light and darkness 
there is hope. Dark ages come 
only when the light goes out. 
Tyrants become world masters 
only when men’s hearts bow 
down; when men call the world 
of tyrants good and tyrants’ 
tyranny freedom. Men become 
really slaves only when they 
sing hymns to slavery. Liberty 
will not vanish until men begin 
to laud bondage—R H Mark- 
HAM, The Wave of the Past 
(Univ of North Carolina 
Press) . 





be 
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FAMILY LIFE—12 

There is all the difference in the 
world between a “house” and a 
“home.” A house is something ma- 
terial whether it be a palace or a 
cottage, a split-level or a shack. A 
home is something more. It is the 
total contribution of love on the 
part of each one dwelling within it. 
It is a sanctuary wherein the real 
presence of family life and family 
love dwells—Newark Advocate. 








GOD—and Man—13 

We often attribute to mere 
chance events which at the time 
seem utterly insignificant yet are 
followed by vastly important re- 
sults. We can never see all the for- 
ces at work in anything that hap- 
pens in our lives. Perhaps it is di- 
vinely intended that we should be 
thus blinded, lest in our human 
weakness we should interfere with 
God’s plan. — CLaupE C DovuG.ias, 
New Christian Advocate. 


HANDICAPS—Overcoming—1l4 

Among the students at a well- 
known college was a young man on 
crutches. A homely fellow, he had 
a talent for friendliness and opti- 
mism. He won many scholastic 
honors and the respect of his class- 
mates. One day a classmate asked 
the cause of his deformity. 

When the fellow said briefly, “In- 
fantile paralysis,” the friend ques- 
tioned further. 

“With a misfortune like that, 
how can you face the world so con- 
fidently?” 

“Oh,” he repl’d, smiling, “the di- 
sease never touched my heart.” — 
Pentecostal Evangel. 


HAPPINESS—15 

A poor man cannot possibly be 
happy—the reason is that a happy 
man is never poor.—Southern Bap- 
tist Brotherhood Jnl. 


HUMAN RELATIONS—16 

It makes absolutely no difference 
how much you know, if you can’t 
tell anybody about it and be per- 
suasive, it won’t do. — CLARENCE 
RanDALL, chmn, Inland Steel Co, 
quoted by LIONEL CROCKER, prof 
of speech, Denison Univ, Vita! 
Speeches. 


HUMAN RELATIONS—17 

Fred Nauheim offers a _ corre- 
spondence tip for letter writers: 
“Don’t answer letters—answer peo- 
ple.”—Ezecs’ Digest. 


IDEAS—18 

Ideas are literally little chunks 
of God’s abundance that come to 
us, out of which we mold and fash- 
ion our good.—Jas A Decker, “How 
to Get Ideas,” Wkly Unity. 


LANGUAGE—19 

A Japanese who was visiting in 
this country took great interest in 
American maxims and similar ver- 
bal expression, but did not always 
understand them precisely. One day 
he heard the expression, “Out of 
sight, out of mind.” He went to 
work with a dictionary to get the 
real meaning and came up with 
the following: “The unseen idiot.” 
—Col Epw Davis, Sunshine Mag. 


LIFE—Living—20 

Science is important, but science 
alone is not enough. Music is im- 
portant, and it is also true that 
music alone is not enough. We 
need now and shall always need a 
balance between the materialistic 
and the aesthetic, between the phy- 
sical and the spiritual, if our lives 
are to be fulfilled. — Epw J Her- 
MANN, Music Educators Jnl. 


The worst trouble you have in 
your life is generally trouble with 


yourself. — Sapine Sanvers, Ihre 
Freundin, Karlsruhe (QuoTE trans- 
lation). 
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National Youth Week 


The Protestant observance of 
Youth Week begins on the last 
Sunday in January. It is sponsored 
by the United Christian Youth 
Movement. 

The purpose of Youth Week is 
to provide those interested in 
youth an opportunity to re-empha- 
size the importance of young people 
in the program of the church and 
the community; to strengthen the 
bond of fellowship beteween adults 
and youth; to express the oneness 
of all Christian groups. 

There is a Nat’l Catholic Youth 
Week, the 3rd wk in Oct; a Nat'l 
Jewish Youth Wk, the 4th wk in 
March. These have objectives com- 
parable with those of the Protest- 
ant observance: 

A child is a person who is going 
to carry on what you have started. 
He is going to sit where you are 
sitting. . . 

You may adopt all the policies 
you please, but how they will be 
carried out depends on him. He will 


assume control of your cities, 
states and nations. He is going to 
move in and take over your 


churches, schools, universities and 
corporations. All of your books are 
going to be judged, praised or con- 
demned by him. The fate of hu- 
manity is in his hands. So it might 
be well to pay him some attention. 
—Origin Unknown. 


Que 
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LIFE—Living—21 
The purpose of the world is not 
to provide us with constant bliss or 
aimless gaiety, but with opportuni- 
ties to strengthen and develop our 
moral and spiritual selves—Wz1- 
BERT E ScHEER, Personnel Director, 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield, Chicago, 
“Success is Personal,” Secretary. 


MIND—22 

As a man plans in his heart, so 
he becomes. The mat’l, the bricks, 
and timber of his nature, are in- 
herited. The bldg site is given by 
environment. The design of the 
house, its usefulness, success and 
beauty are measured by the mental 
images to which the individual can 
and may give determinative trend. 
It is here that “free will” enters 
life. — Davm Seasury, “Imagina- 
tion,” Wisdom, 20th Issue. 


MODERN AGE—23 

This 20th-century tedium is a 
curious one. . . We are suffering 
from an excess of stimuli, available 
everywhere and at all times. The 
lackluster face of the subway rider 
reading his newspaper, the vacant 
look of the moviegoer emerging 
from his dark cave, the unexpect- 
ant countenance of the citizens 
swarming along Broadway; they 
are all pictures of a special bore- 
dom. Not unhappiness, not fatigue, 
and certainly not aristocratic en- 
nui; but that odd modern stunned 
look that comes from a surfeit of 
toys and a deficiency of thoughts. 
— CLIFTON Fapm™an, Any Number 
Can Play (World). 


Young man, if you're going to 


keep ahead of the cost of living 
these days, you’ve got to find the 
secret of perpetual promotion. — 
OreN ARNOLD, Kiwanis Magazine. 





@ \< 


Week of Jan 26-Feb 1 


Youth Week (Jan 26-Feb 2) 
American Heart Month (Feb) 
Jewish Music Festival (Feb) 


Jan 26—120 yrs ago (1838) Ten- 
nessee became the Ist state to en- 
act a prohibition law. The measure 
was “an act to repeal all laws li- 
censing tippling houses.” 


Jan 27—Feast of St Chrysostom 
. . 135 yrs ago (1823) U S sent its 
lst ministers plenipotentiary to 
South and Central America. . . 70th 
anniv (1888) founding of Nat'l 
Geographic Society, in Washing- 
ton, D C. . . 15 yrs ago (1943) U S 
8th Air Force staged 1st all-Ameri- 
can air raid on Germany, bombing 
Wilhelmshaven in daylight (War 
EE). 


Jan 28 — 80 yrs ago (1878) Ist 
commercial telephone switchbd in 
operation at New Haven, Conn. 
(The 21 subscribers used the cry, 
“Ahoy!” rather than our present 
“hello.”). . . 80 yrs ago (1878) Yale 


News, published at New Haven, 
Conn, became ist college daily 
newspaper. . 50 yrs ago (1908) 


Julia Ward Howe became list wom- 
an elected to mbrship in American 
Academy of Arts & Letters. 


Jan 29—270th anniv (1688) b of 
Emanuel Swedenborg, Swedish sci- 
entist, philosopher and _ religious 
leader. . . 230th anniv (1728) Ist 
performance (in London) of John 
Gay’s Beggar’s Opera. . . 115th an- 





(1843) 


niv 
25th Pres of U S. 


b of Wm McKinley, 


Jan 30—25 yrs ago (1933) Adolf 
Hitler named chancellor of Ger- 
many by Pres Paul von Hindenburg 

. . 25th anniv (1933) radio pro- 
gram, The Lone Ranger (“Heigh 
ho, Silver!”) .. . 10th anniv (1948) 
assassination of Mohandas K 
Ghandi by Hindu extremist, Ram 
Naturam. (“Now the light has gone 
out.”—Jawaharal Nehru). 


Jan 31—110th anniv (1848) b of 
Nathan Straus, American philan- 
thropist. (“A great Jew and the 
greatest Christian of them all.”— 
Wm Howard Taft). . . 90th anniv 
(1868) b of Theodore Wm Richards, 
American chemist; pioneer in 
atomic research. 


Feb 1—Festival of St Bridget. . . 
Nat'l Freedom Day. . . 65 yrs ago 
(1893) Thos A Edison completed 
world’s 1st moving-picture studio, 
at West Orange, N J. (Total cost: 
$637.37). . . 60 yrs ago (1898) Dr 
Truman J Martin, Buffalo, N Y, 
became Ist holder of an automobile 
insurance policy. (The policy, is- 
sued by Travelers Insurance Co, 
protected the physician from pos- 
sible damage suits brought by own- 
ers of horses frightened by his car.) 


Que 
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MODERN AGE—24 

Speaking of automobiles, Leo 
Burnett says, “There’s never been 
a time when people wanted to 
know so little about something that 
costs so much. They’re too busy for 
that—they’re busy shopping for the 
best deals.”—Advertising Age. 


PERSONNEL—Training—25 

On average, today’s company 
man reaching the top without spe- 
cial training or sponsorship spends 
24 yrs getting there, and by the 
time he does, retirement is just 
around the corner at 65. Statistic- 
ally, his average age, on being ush- 
ered into the executive suite is 51, 
but the averages are weighted with 
noteworthy exceptions. — “From 
Bottom Up,” Forbes, 11-15-’57. 


PHILOSOPHY—26 

A Chinese legend tells of a group 
of elderly, cultured gentlemen who 
met often to exchange wisdom and 
drink tea. Each host tried to find 
the finest and most costly varieties, 
to create exotic blends that would 
arouse the admiration of his guests. 
When the most venerable and re- 
spected of the group entertained, 
he served his tea with unprecedent- 
ed ceremony, measuring the leaves 
from a golden box. The assembled 
epicures praised this exquisite tea. 
The host smiled and said, “The 
tea you have found so ambrosial is 
not an exotic variety. It is the 
same tea our peasants drink. I 
hope it will be a reminder to us 
all that the good things in life are 
not necessarily the rarest, nor the 
most costly.”—Property, syndicated 
by Cambridge Assoc’s, Boston. 


Que 
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POLITICS—27 

Sad fact of political life—auto- 
mation hasn’t reached the point 
where the ship of state can be 
steered by automatic pilot—Dan 
Kipney, Scripps-Howard Newspa- 
pers. 


POPULATION—28 

The present world population in- 
crease of 20-25 millions per yr is 
fantastically expensive. In order to 
feed and clothe them we have to 
acquire land for new crops, or im- 
prove the existing fields, and ac- 
celerate the depletion of resources 
. .. World development cannot pro- 
ceed in an orderly fashion unless 
there is some form of social control 
over population increase.—RIcHARD 


L Meter, Science and Economic 
Development (Wiley). 
PRAYER—29 


While watching the colorful Rain 
Dance at a New Mexico Indian 
pueblo I chanced to stand near one 
of those very rare clergymen whose 
tolerance of religious beliefs other 
than their own seems limited. I 
heard him express his views to a 
companion who had remarked that 
the dance was a deeply religious 
prayer for rain. 

“Religious?” scoffed the clergy- 
man. “Why, to call this pagan ex- 
hibition a prayer is a travesty on a 
sacred word!” 

A wrinkled old Indian squatting 
in front of them looked up briefly, 
but said nothing. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” con- 
tinued the persistent spokesman, 
“that these people actually believe 
this persistent drum-thumping 
hocus-pocus will make their gods 
send them rain?” 

Again the old Indian looked up. 

“We not make,” he said gravely, 
“We ask!” —S Omar BARKER. 





 ) 
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“The automobile has become as 
much a part of family life as the 
kitchen range,” observes Walter L 
Jacobs, pres, Hertz (“Rent-a-Car”) 
Corp’n. But, like the kitchen range, 
the motor car faces obvious distri- 
butional limits. In ’57, for the 1st 
time in a “peace” yr, N Y State will 
show a decrease in the registration 
of motor vehicles. While this is due 
primarily to a new law prohibiting 
the licensing and operation of de- 
crepit cars and trucks, it may indi- 
cate that the motor industry’s rate 
of growth is approaching stabiliza- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, of course, car rentals 
continue to zoom, as more fleet 
owners and individuals adopt the 
philosophy of the late John Wana- 
maker, “It is cheaper to buy milk 
than to keep a cow.” Mr Jacobs 
points out that 10 yrs ago Hertz 
rentals ran at 450,000 annually; in 
68 the total may exceed 6,450,000. 

Incidentally, here’s an interest- 
ing sidelight: At the Chicago Auto 
Show this yr there were more 
makes of for’gn cars than of do- 
mestic autos. Imported autos from 
28 mfrs were on display, as against 
20 makes of domestic cars. 


“ ” 


Our national anthem, The Star- 
Spangled Banner needs to be tidied 
up. So says Dr Harold Arberg, mu- 
sic director of the Dep’t of the 
Army, and a spokesman for the 
Nat’l Music Council. 

It seems that in ’31 Congress 





proclaimed The Star-Spangled 
Banner as our nat’l anthem, but 
didn’t get around to specifying pre- 
cisely what The Star-Spangled 
Banner is. Thru the yrs a number 
of interpolations have crept in 
which tend to hamper the “flowing 
rhythm.” Dr Arberg and associates 
want to get back as close as pos- 
sible to Key’s orginal wording and 
punctuation. A committee of his- 
torians, grammarians and music- 
ologists will set to work with a will 
on an authoritative version. Let us 
hope that what so proudly we've 
hailed thru the yrs will remain rec- 
ognizable. 


While the final figures for ’57 
Christmas sales have not been au- 
dited at this writing, merchants 
generally rep’t brisk trade in the 
final stretch, after a slow start. 
Commenting on the volume for 
Saturday, Dec 14, Elliott V Walter, 
pres of Macy’s said: “It is my be- 
lief this is the 1st time in retail 
history that a dep’t store has sub- 
stantially exceeded $2 million in 
one day.” That may well be so. But 
does Gimbel’s tell Macy's? 
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PROBLEMS—30 

Management may be considered 
top level today if it can diagnose 
symptoms of a problem, before the 
protlem challenges it for a solu- 
tion—Employment Counselor, hm, 
Nat’l Ass’n of Personnel Consul- 
tants. 





46 
se 


Do young dreams shatter be- 
yond all mending? 

Does real life have no happy 
ending? 

Well, puppies grow up, people 
grow old— 

Summer’s warmth becomes 
winter’s cold. . . 

But I count my losses against 
my winnings: 

I’ve had a lot of happy begin- 
nings!—MAvuDE RvBIN. 

31 
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PROGRESS—32 

David Livingstone, great explorer 
and Christian pioneer, wrote in 
one magnificent sentence, “I will 
go anywhere—provided it be for- 
ward.”—Houston Times. 


RELIGION—33 

Religion should be a sustaining 
faith of democracy which insists on 
the intellectual and spiritual devel- 
opment of every human being irre- 
spective of his caste, creed, com- 
munity, or race. Any religion which 
divides man from man, or supports 
privileges, exploitations, wars, can- 


not commend itself to us today.— 
SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN, New 
Outlook. 
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RETIREMENT—34 

Those who face the issue of re- 
tirement squarely, and cross the 
barrier by decisive action that ad- 
mits of no doubt as to its finality, 
enter at once into a new and won- 
derful promised land. Preparation 
for the full use of the dividend yrs 
is ...a by-product of the intelli- 
gent employment of all the yrs. 
Just as prudence requires that out 
of each pay check something be set 
aside to meet the economic neces- 
sities of the senior period, so later 
contentment requires that in each 
working yr some new talent be de- 
veloped, some new interest culti- 
vated, that looks to the future for 
fulfillment.—CLaRENCE B RANDALL, 
Kiwanis Mag. 


RUSSIA—America—35 

The latest Soviet humor at our 
expense includes the quip that 
Americans piled up mountains of 
talk and preparations and haven’t 
produced even a mouse. And why 
should Americans worry so much 
about Syria, jests a Moscow humor- 
ist, when they had better do some- 
thing about flights to Sirius. (Siri- 
us, we might add, is also known as 
Canis Majoris or Dog Star.)—Dr 
ALBERT Parry, Missiles and Rockets. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—36 
America has more than 50 mil- 
lion motor vehicle missiles, some 
of them not very well guided. — 
Rushville (Ind) Republican. 


SELF—Analysis—37 

Man has now made his Ist step 
to the stars, yet we know little 
more about ourselves than we did 
1,000 yrs ago. — HELEN GAHAGAN 
Dovctas, actress, former Congress- 
woman from Calif. 





SERVICE—to Others—38 

A friend told us that he was 
visiting a lighthouse lately, and he 
said to the keeper, “Are you not 
afraid to live here? It is a dread- 
ful place to be in constantly.” 

“No,” repl’d the man, “I am not 
afraid! We never think of ourselves 
here.” 

“Never think of yourselves! How 
is that?” 

The reply was a good one: “We 
know that we are perfectly safe, 
and only think of having our lamps 
brightly burning, and keeping the 
reflectors clear, so that those in 


danger may be _ saved.” — The 
Quiver. 
TAXES—39 


Toni sighed. “I wish I were a 
dog!” 

“Why?” 

“So someone else would pay taxes 
for me.”—Revue, Munich (QUOTE 
translation) . 





£6 
se 
Along comes the season of 
frostbite and freezin’, 
Of weather that’s horrid, and 
getting still horrida. 
So we're thinking this winter 
of going to Cuba. 
Last winter we thought of go- 
ing to Florida! 
—STEPHEN SCHLITZER. 
40 
99 
TIME & SPACE—41 
We may safely expect that later 
generations, when looking back to 
our present times, will not speak of 
the century of the world wars, but 
of the century in which man 
learned to leave the earth and ride 
out into the endless space which 
lies beyond.—Dr Ernst STuHLINGER, 
“Outlook to Space Travel,” Scien- 
tific Monthly, 12-’57. 





TOLERANCE—42 

If only we could learn that toler- 
ance is the oil which takes the fric- 
tion out of life—WutBert E ScHEER, 
Personnel Director, Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield, Chicago, “Success is 
Personal,” Secretary, 12-’57. 


UNITED NATIONS—43 

Today we can no longer afford 
the luxury of allowing nations to 
“fight it out.” We are impelled to 
find mach’y for resolving our con- 
tinuing conflicts if this planet is 
to remain habitable. The UN offers 
no cure for man’s quarrelsome na- 
ture, but it does afford a place 
where men — and nations — can 
quarrel with words rather than 
with unleashed cosmic forces.—Jas 
J WapdswortH, addressing Ameri- 
can Bar Ass’n, “A U S View of the 
UN.” 


VALUES—44 

Our human tragedy is that we 
rest our importance on outward 
props rather than on the inward 
values—Southern Baptist Brother- 
hood Jnl. 


WISDOM—45 

Knowledge is power, but only 
wisdom is liberty—W1m. DvRANT, 
“What Is Philosophy?” Wisdom, 
20th Issue. 


WORLD RELATIONS—46 

Europe reminds me of a man 
who has grown accustomed to 
swimming with water-wings and 
cannot now realize that he is cap- 
able without them—Gero F KEn- 
NAN, former U S Ambassador to 
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Two candidates for mayor in a 
small town had waged a heated 
campaign that had taken on a bit- 
ter, personal tone. Even after the 
election, neither man would speak. 
On the New Yr’s eve following the 
election, both men were invited to 
the same party. Near midnight the 
host approached the losing candi- 
date. “Sam,” he pleaded, “for the 
sake of peace in our town, will you 
please make up with Norton? Just 
go over and wish him a happy New 
— 

After an inward struggle, Sam 
reluctantly went up to the new 
mayor. “Norton,” he said, “I wish 
you a happy New Year.” Then, 
drawing a deep breath, he added, 
“But only one.”—Pageant. a 


“ ” 


“I got two free ice cream cones 
again,” proudly announced Peter 
to his mother that afternoon. 

“How did you do that?” asked 
his mother distrustfully. “I hope 
you didn’t steal them. . .” 

“How can you think of such a 
thing?” repl’d Peter disappointedly. 
“I simply took one cone in my right 
hand, the other cone in my left 
hand, and said to the checker, 
‘Would you please get my money 
out of my pocket. . . but be careful 
not to hurt my little pet toad.’”— 


Revue, Munich (QuvuorTe transla- 
tion) . b 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


I Laughed At This One 


Dan BENNETT 

A pretty young sec’y got 
tired of standing up on the bus 
every morning on the way to 
work. So one morning she tried 
an experiment. She got on the 
bus carrying a copy of a book 
titled Having Your First Baby. 
Worked like a charm. She kept 
repeating the experiment. Al- 
most every morning for 8 mo’s 
she was offered a seat on the 
crowed bus. 

One night the young lady’s 
steady boy friend finally 
brought himself to the point 
of proposing marriage. She ac- 
cepted. The next morning she 
got on the bus flashing a new 
engagement ring. The bus driv- 
er gave an admiring look and 
nodded approvingly. Then he 
pointed to a series of pencil 
marks on the dashbd in front 
of him: “I’ve been’ keeping 
track, sister,” he said. “You're 
just getting in under the wire, 
you know!” 





LZ 
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A burglar’s wife was badgering 
him for money. “Okay, okay, stop 
nagging,” grumbled the man. “I'll 
get you some as soon as the bank 
closes!”"—E E Kenyon, American 
Wkly. c 





sesseseeee Gpillte-able QUIPG «+++ 


7 
> Annie, the maid, was straighten- 


ing up the living room, when sud- 
denly her mistress, who had looked 
in from the hall, exclaimed: “You 
didn’t wind that clock, Annie. You 
know it’s an 8-day clock, but you 
gave the key only one or 2 turns.” 

“Haven't you forgotten I’m 
leavin’ tomorrow, Ma’am?” Annie 
airily rejoined. “I can’t be doin’ 
any of the new girl’s work!”—Cap- 
per’s Wkly. d 


“ ” 


A robber who had been terroriz- 
ing the neighborhood for yrs de- 
cided to hold up a post coach at 
the darkest place in the woods. He 
had just stopped the driver at 
gunpoint when he noticed that his 
suspenders had broken and that 
his pants were sliding down, slowly 
but surely. So he lowered his gun, 
made a “peace” gesture to the driv- 
er, and tried to repair the suspend- 
ers. 

Now tell me, do you believe in the 
integrity of the Soviet idea about 
peace? — Tarantel, W Berlin 
(Quote translation). e 


“ ” 


The little cafe was being almost 
demolished by 4 customers who 
were brandishing chairs. These 
customers and the owner were 
taken to the police station. The 
sgt asked the owner, “Didn’t you 
intervene?” 

“Of course not!” 


“Why not?” 

“There are only 4 chairs in my 
cafe.” — Pourquoi Pas? Brussels 
(Quote translation). f 


One driver in every 8 has an ac- 
cident. The other 7 have automo- 
bile insurance——Howle LASSETER. 

There’s a lot to be said for the 
fellow who desn’t say it himself.— 
MAvRICcE SEITTER. 

Some housewives go over their 
budgets carefully each month, while 
others go over any old way.—BeErt 
KRUSE. 


“ ” 


In this push-button era, a woman 
whose work is never done must not 
have all her buttons. — FLORENCE 
JANSSON. 


Every woman needs a completely 
new set of spring clothes this win- 
ter to wear when she goes shopping 
for the summer outfit she'll discard 
in July, so she'll be one of the Ist 
to appear in the latest fall clothes. 
—HarROLp COFFIN. 


“ ” 


Have you ever noticed that most 
knocking is done by folks who don’t 
know how to ring the bell?—Cy N 
PEACE. 


“ ”» 


When the unions start cleaning 
house, they will, of course, employ 
only union janitors—D O FLYNN. 


“ ” 


Youth must be served—and clean- 
ed up after, too—HeEnry P CHapP- 
MAN. 
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The musical theme of the motion 
picture Saint Joan employs a 
shepherd’s pipe. It was necessary to 
import a Rumanian musician from 
behind the Iron Curtain to play.— 
News item. 


When the time is ripe for a shep- 
herd’s pipe 
To be held in an expert’s hand 
And tooted just right, be it day or 
night 
You must send to a distant land. 


Yes, to sound the note the com- 
poser wrote, 
Bucolic and simple and clear, 
You must send abroad, for al- 
though it’s odd, 
There isn’t a player here. 


We've sheep, it is true, and we've 
shepherds too, ‘ 
But it’s only in primitive places 
That shepherds, we're told, as in 
days of old 
Carry pipes in their saddle cases. 


Over here we tend sheep in a 
sturdy jeep 
Or a plane that flies swift and 
low, 
And a shepherd croons with the 
Ten Top Tunes 
On his portable radio. 


Qube 
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“What sort of a person is Mrs 
Foster, Colonel?” asked a lady of 
her dinner partner. 

“Oh, you’ know,” repl’d’§ the 
Colonel, “the sort of person who 
cails a table-napkin a serviette.” 

“But I always call it a serviette,” 
said the iady. 

“Then,” said the Colonel blandly, 
“you know exactly the kind of per- 
son she is.”—Tit-Bits, London. g 


The last train had left, the re- 
sort was overfilled. A man and a 
woman were dickering for rooms. 
“All I can offer you is a double 
room.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed both, and 
the woman sniffed. But since there 
really weren’t any more rooms, 
they both finally hesitatingly a- 
greed. They introduced themselves 
to each other. The porter set up 
a@ screen between the two beds and 
the woman went to bed. Half an 
hr later the man went to bed. He 
had just fallen asleep when he 
heard her call: “Would it disturb 
you, Mr Parker, if you were to get 
me a glass of water?” 

Parker repl’d, “Would it disturb 
you if you were to play the role of 
Mrs Parker tonight?” 

Short pause: “No.” 

“Then just get up and get your 
own silly glass of water!”—Revue, 
Munich (Qvuore translation). h 


Peter’s December rep’t card was 
not nearly so good as the last one. 
“What happened?” his father de- 
manded. “Too much_ excitement 
over the holidays?” 

“Well, you know how it is, dad,” 
the boy explained in an injured 
tone, “everything’s marked down 
after Christmas.”—Spencer News. 
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“I am using one 
your Special 
Outlines for an address 
next Sunday. 
this help I would have 
had to decline, due to 
lack of time.” 


PAUL C. 


Oblon 
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g, Illinois. 





Not “Canned” talks... 
a treasury of ideas 


Speech Outiines FoR ALL OcCaAsIONS gives 
practical help for various types of talks — suggests 
points to be developed; presents stimulating ques- 
tions to be answered; provides appropriate illustra- 
tive stories and anecdotes; tells you how to start a 
talk; how to bring it to an effective conclusion. 


If you used this unique reference work only 
once a year, you would be well repaid for the small 
investment. But you will find yourself turning to it 
again and again. For these Speech Outlines cover a 
great variety of Business, Civic and Social occasions. 
There are Outlines, too, for the holidays; for talks 
on the appreciation of Music, Art, Literature and 
the Drama. In short, whenever you have a speech 
to prepare, turn to this practical volume for real 
help. Only $3.85 — on approval. If you prefer to 
remit now, we'll include FrEE copy of Toastmaster’s 
Check List. Money-back guarantee, of course. 


DROKE HOUSE, Dept Q-1, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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Dr VANNEVAR BUSH, pres, Car- 
negie Inst’n of Washington, assert- 
ing Nat’l Security Council is inade- 
quate to serve as a defense plan- 
ning organization: “If I go to a 
hospital I don’t want to be exami- 
ned by a bunch of lawyers. I think 
we want to keep military planning 
in military hands.” 

1-Q-t 

Dr Epw TELLER, prof of physics, 
Univ of Calif Radiation Lab’y, urg- 
ing further study of weather con- 
trol: “What kind of world would it 
be- if Russia could control the 


weather and we could not?” 


2-Q-t 


Edited by Alice 


Here are 2 interesting new aids 
for the handicapped. Lawrence 
Sanders, in Mechanix Illustrated, 
reports that 2 Dutch scientists have 
devised a novel electrical system by 
which the deaf and blind can 
“hear” over the telephone. Mes- 
sages are tapped out on a machine 
similar to a regular typewriter. 
Letters are translated into series of 
electronic circuits that go over the 
telephone wire. Receiver translates 
impulses in a “feeling box” over 


Pile QUOTE for future 1eference. 


Use comprehensive Index, 
A ring binder for filing your issues of QUOTE 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Jacobs 


which the deaf person places his 
hand. Six small pins tap out mes- 
sage in Braille. 

Science News Letter tells of a 
new cane designed to be especially 
safe. Tripod cane is non-slipping. It 
provides 3-point contact with sur- 
faces and affords self support when 
not in use. A flexible rubber socket 
at its base provides surface grip- 
ping even when the cane shaft is 
at varying angles. 


issued each 6 months. 
is available at $2.50 postpaid. 





